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Contributors and Articles 


F. W. Kuirrreti, Engineer Secretary of the Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin, reports on 
page 79 of this issue concerning the progress thus far 
of that Commission, which officially began its work in 
May, 1941. He left his position as Sanitary Engineer 
for the Tennessee Department of Health, which he had 
held for eleven years, to accept his present job—that of 
tackling the enormous problem of reducing pollution in 
the Potomac River Basin. The Commission was or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Council of State 
Governments for the purpose of making an inquiry into 
the causes of pollution, and offering a solution to the 


resultant problems. Its support comes from the four 


States concerned and from the Federal Government. 
The work thus begun offers one more example of the 


real value of cooperation between the States. 


J. Extis, Commissioner of New Jersey's De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, and Chairman 
of the Committee on Health, Welfare and Recreation 
of the New Jersey State Defense Council, is the author 
of many articles and reports on the care of the handi 
capped, welfare administration, and crime. A graduate 
of Hobart College, he was granted the Ph.D. degree 
from Rutgers, having done previous graduate work at 
Columbia University. He has, for many years, been 
prominent in the field of public welfare. In this issue 
of State GOVERNMENT (p. 81), he writes on the part 
in the war program which can be and is being played 
by existing community agencies. At a time when all 
existing manpower is vitally needed, it would be a mis 
take, Mr. Ellis points out, not to make the fullest use 
possible of the already trained personnel and services 
of those agencies, public and private, now operating. 
Among other needed services, he stresses the value of 
a well organized Civil Defense Information Center, 
particularly with reference to housing problems. 


Wicsert L. HinpMAN, Assistant Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Southern California, out- 
lines (p. 83) the salient features of the new fourth 
edition of The Model State Constitution, in an effort to 
demonstrate the working features of the Model Consti 
tution on a functional basis. One unique feature set 
forth is the proposal that in the unified court system the 
Chief Justice, popularly elected for an eight year term, 
be given the power of appointing all of the other judges, 
selection to be limited, however, to a panel of nominees 
which the judicial council is to propose. The article 
offers evidence even in these times, when everyone's 
attention is turned primarily toward the international 
situation, that this document may possess some stimulat 


ing and useful ideas to men active in the field of state 
government. 


JerroLp Owen, Coordinator tor the Oregon State De- 
fense Council sketches the civilian defense effort (p. 
85) which that State began in June, 1941, and is now 
carrying forward, under the leadership and direction of 
Governor Charles A. Sprague. Oregon, along with the 
other Far Western States, is in a vulnerable position, 
and has made preparations, Mr. Owen reports, for pre- 
paring her citizens to “care for themselves without 
hindering the military prosecution of the war.” Black- 
outs have been staged, instructions have been widely 
circulated covering all of the subjects which are vital 
to civilian defense, and volunteers have been enlisted and 
put to work. Emphasis he states, has been placed upon 
the value of using existing agencies, wherever possible, 
both for the purpose of conserving funds, and in order 
to avoid all possible confusion. 


“Post Wark PLANNING Opjectives” (p. 87), was written 
by staff members of the National Resources Planning 
Board. It summarizes the report for 1942, by that 
agency, to the President and to the people of the United 
States. The National Resources Planning Board re- 
ceived from President Roosevelt the direction to pre 
pare long-range plans for the development of national 
resources and the stabilization of employment, with par 
ticular emphasis on post-war planning. Thus this re- 
port, while it covers all phases of the Board's activities, 
places particular stress, of necessity, on what the na- 
tion must do now in order to prepare for the inevitable 
aftermath of World War IIL.. 
changes which have come in the twentieth century and 


It points to the great 


the resultant changes which must be made in our pro- 
visions for human freedom—a “new declaration of 


personal rights.” 


On the Cover 


lor THE photograph of the Potomac River on the front 
cover of this month's issue, STATE (GOVERNMENT maga- 
zine is indebted to THE EVENING STAR, Washington, 
ID. C. This particular picture of the Potomac, as the 
background indicates, is taken where the river flows 
through the nation’s capital, in the District of Colum- 
bia. It represents only one small section of a_ river 
which flows as well through four States: Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia. But it ts 
a very important section, the seat of the nation’s govern- 
ment, as Mr. Kittrell points out in the article which he 
has written here (p. 79) on the Potomac River Basin 
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Seal of the Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin 


Hon. Hugh R. Pomeroy, Director of Hon. Herbert R. O’Conor, Governor 
the Virginia State Planning Board and of Maryland and Chairman of the 
Vice-Chairman of the Commission Potomac River Basin Commission 
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Pollution Control in the Potomac 
A Study of the Problems to be Attacked by the 


Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin 


By F. W. 


Iengineer Secretary, Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin 


‘@) MAY 10, 1941, officially appointed repre- 
sentatives of the state governments of 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, the District 
of Columbia, and the United States met in Wash- 
ington and formally organized the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Potomac River Basin, for “‘the 
purpose of regulating, controlling, preventing, or 
otherwise rendering unobjectionable and harmless 
the pollution of the waters of said Potomac drain- 
age area by sewage and industrial and other 
wastes.”” Pennsylvania alone of the States with 
territory in the drainage area was not represented. 
Governor Herbert R. O’Conor of Maryland was 
elected Chairman, and Hugh R. Pomeroy, Direc- 
tor of the State Planning Board of Virginia, Vice- 
Chairman. 

Such an organization does not come into being 
spontaneously. Always, there is behind it the story 
of an idea, of foresight and initiative, of coopera- 
tion and perseverance. This Interstate Commission 
Many able men and many 
public-spirited organizations had given of their 


was no exception. 


talents and intluence in the preliminary stages. 

There had been informal interstate cooperation 
on problems of stream pollution for many years 
among the health departments of the States and 
the District of Columbia; for the Potomac River 
is an interstate stream, serving as the boundary, 
along its course of nearly four hundred miles, 
between Maryland and West Virginia, between 
Maryland and Virginia, and between Virginia and 
the District of Columbia. Tributary streams from 
all of these flow directly into the Potomac, and 
streams rising in Pennsylvania pass through 
Maryland to the river. Pollution problems in each 
State affect the interests of all, and can not be 
solved by independent action. 

The Special Advisory Committee on Water 
Pollution of the National Resources Committee, 
of which Abel Wolman was Chairman, recom- 
mended in 1935 the creation of a Potomac Valley 
Conservancy District, comprising all of the terri- 


STATE 


tory drained by the Potomac River and its tribu- 
taries, to serve as a demonstration and research 
unit in which to develop sound legal and adminis- 
trative procedures for cooperative control of 
stream pollution on a regional basis. The experi- 
mental program was to be financed in part by 
federal funds and the experience gained was to 
be used as a basis for formulating methods by 
which the Federal Government might best stimu- 
late pollution abatement programs throughout the 
nation. This Advisory Committee considered a 
number of river systems before deciding that the 
Potomac River Basin best met the criteria for 
the suggested experiment. It was sufficiently small 
in size to be flexible in arrangement, sufficiently 
close to the Washington base of operations for 
consultations, negotiation and review, sufficiently 
well advanced in detailed major studies so that 
actual field construction could be undertaken in the 
immediate future, at least on major parts of the 
work. The proposed study, though recommended 
in two subsequent reports by the Committee, was 
never authorized. 

Sut the idea of strengthening the existing in- 
formal cooperation, by making it official, had taken 
root and would not die. In 1936 a committee 
of the Washington Board of Trade under M. O. 
Leighton, made a study and drew up a report on 
the pollution of the Potomac River. The Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, through its Committee 
on River and Harbor Improvement, with John A. 
Remon as Chairman, held a Potomac Valley Joint 
Conference on River Pollution, in 1937, which 
was attended by representatives of many inter- 
At this meeting, the Potomac 
Valley Pollution Conference originated. Under 
the leadership of Dr. Robert H. Riley, Director 
of the Maryland Department of Health, Congres- 


ested agencies. 


. sional consent was obtained for the four States 


and the District of Columbia to enter into a pact, 
creating a conservancy district for the purpose of 
controlling stream pollution. The Pollution Con- 
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ference, with consultant service furnished by the 
National Resources Planning Board, drafted a 
proposed compact form and suggested that it be 
brought before the legislative bodies of the States 
by the Commissions on Interstate Cooperation. 

These representatives, early in 1939, with their 
coordinating agency, The Council of State Gov- 
ernments, took steps to secure legislative adoption 
of the Compact. Frank Bane, Executive Director 
of the Council of State Governments, and Leo 
Seybold, Acting Secretary, were put in active 
charge of the campaign. Within two months, it 
was enacted into law by Maryland. Two years 
later, following action by Virginia and the District 
of Columbia, West Virginia adopted the agree- 
ment. 

An idea had become a reality. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF THE BASIN 


Let us look at the basin that inspired the idea. 
Its outline resembles the head of some strange 
animal—a unicorn, perhaps, or a dragon. The 
eye of the dragon, the District of Columbia, repre- 
sents only one-half of one-thousandth of the 14,- 
500 square miles of the total drainage area. But, 
as the seat of the nation’s government, it is impor- 
tant out of all proportion to its size. About one- 
fourth of the basin lies in Maryland, one-fourth 
in West Virginia, one-twelfth in Pennsylvania, 
and two-fifths in Virginia. 

The topography of the basin varies from the 
towering 4,500 foot elevations of the western 
mountainous Appalachian Region, through the 
rolling hill country of the central Piedmont Pla- 
teau, to the terraced stretches of the eastern Coastal 
Plain. The forest cover of the mountain ranges 
gives way to green pastures and fertile farms in 
the Valley of the Potomac, in central Maryland, 
and the Shenandoah Valley, in northeastern Vir- 
ginia. 

The headwaters of the Potomac rise in the 
Monongahela National Forest, high in the West 
Virginia panhandle and western Maryland. The 
main river is formed by the confluence of its 
north and south branches about twenty miles be- 
low Cumberland, Maryland. It cuts through the 
northern Blue Ridge Mountains and continues its 
descent in a southeasterly direction past historic 
Harpers Ferry, where it meets the lovely Shenan- 
doah River from Virginia. The Monocacy River, 
originating in Pennsylvania, enters near Point of 
Rocks, Maryland, and, just above Washington, 
the Upper Potomac ends in a majestic plunge 


over the beautiful Great Falls. Below the falls 
the river flattens out into the broad tidal estuary 
of the Lower Potomac, between Washington and 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The streams of the basin serve their highest 
function as sources of indispensable domestic 
water supply for about two-thirds of its one and 
one-half million inhabitants. In general, standard 
methods of purification render the waters of the 
streams suitable for this purpose, but in a few 
cases the treatment of nearby sources to counteract 
upstream pollution would be financially or techni- 
cally impractical and towns are forced to develop 
more distant and costlier sources. 

Tens of thousands of workers are gainfully em- 
ployed in industries that secure their processing 
water from the streams. Here again pollution 
occasionally renders treatment costs excessive or 
may prevent the location of prospective industries 
at sites that are otherwise ideal. The streams per- 
form an essential service in carrying away the 
used water from towns and factories. Over one 
hundred and fifty millions of gallons of sewage 
and uncounted millions of gallons of industrial 
wastes enter the water courses daily. This isa 
legitimate use of the ability of the streams to 
absorb wastes and render them harmless through 
natural purification. but in some cases this ability 
is exceeded and nuisances develop or other legiti- 
mate downstream uses of the water are interfered 
with or prevented. 

STATE AND NATIONAL PARKS 

Over forty state and national parks and forests 
provide nearly a half million acres of playground 
for the city dwellers of this and adjacent regions. 
The outstanding example is the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, with its nationally famous Skyline 
Drive riding the crest of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, with the silver thread of the Shenandoah 
River visible far below on the west. ‘This park 
frequently attracts more recreation seekers in a 
year than any other national park. Sparkling 
streams are prime assets of this and other parks, 
adding to the scenic beauty, serving as sources 
of drinking water, and enticing bathers. Odcca- 
sionally, pollution destroys their beauty, renders 
their waters unsafe to drink, unfit for bathing. 


Small mouth bass were first introduced east | 


of the Appalachian Mountains in the upper tribu- 
taries of the Potomac. Today some of these 
streams afford game fishing that is unexcelled 

(Continued on page 90) 
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War Services of Community Agencies 
Existing Organizations for Public Health, Welfare and Education 


Must be Utilized to Fullest Extent in New Wartime Programs 


By WILLIAM J. ELLIs 


Commissioner, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies 


aaoenens and members of state legislatures 
will appreciate the importance of working 
out the maximum utilization of available man- 
power for community benefits in time of war. The 
need for creating volunteer organizations with 
which to supplement the normal community serv- 
ices for police, fire protection, air raid warnings, 
etc., has in some instances served to obscure the 
value which can be gained by utilizing to the full- 
est extent possible the services and organizations 
already organized and functioning for the benefit 
of public health, public welfare and education. 
Existing public welfare agencies and volunteer 
organizations which have been functioning for 
years and have accumulated vast experience in this 
field ought not to be overlooked. 

Welfare agencies are ready to render services 
that may be required in the expanding defense 
program, and to alter their techniques and methods 
in order to meet expanding needs as they arise. 
Local councils of social agencies, where they exist, 
frequently afford the basis for development of 
community programs of health and welfare geared 
to the newly created and expanding needs in these 
fields. 

There is some evidence that these existing 
agencies have been overlooked to a greater or 
lesser extent in connection with the organization 
of the civilian defense program. Such agencies 
almost invariably represent resources of trained 
personnel and administrative capacity which 
should be utilized in the interest of obtaining the 
maximum possible use of man power in the emer- 
gency. 

It has been observed that the resources available 
in the public and private health services have been 
called upon to a greater extent in many communi- 
ties than is the case with the similar welfare serv- 
ices. Perhaps the reason for this is the fact that the 
health services on an organized basis have a longer 
history of community service than is the case with 
many welfare agencies, and their possible contri- 


butions are therefore more readily recognized. 
With the coming of the Federal Social Security 
program in 1935 public welfare departments, 
geared to a much more extensive service than for- 
merly had been available, have been organized al- 
most everywhere in the United States. 

Reports coming in serve to indicate that a 
satisfactory utilization of public welfare agencies 
has also developed in a number of States and in 
certain municipalities. At the same time, however, 
it has been observed that recognition of this re- 
source has been lacking elsewhere. 

As a matter of fact, the public welfare agencies, 
together with existing private welfare agencies, 
should be called upon for the leadership and ad- 
ministrative skill required to organize the far 
greater task which now is developing in connection 
with the mobilization of all of our resources, both 
civil and military, for the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

Among the services of which existing welfare 
agencies should become the keystone, the follow- 
ing may be noted. 

Careful study of the arrangements which have 
been most successful in England under bombing 
attacks has indicated that one of the most impor- 
tant services to be rendered in a community during 
a time of emergency is an adequate civil defense 
information service. Both public and private wel- 
fare agencies can contribute to the organization 
and direction of such a civil defense information 
center, utilizing volunteers for a major portion of 
the work. Such centers would devote themselves 
to organizing and disseminating all information 
pertaining to the civil protection, health and wel- 
fare program of the community, and would be 
concerned also in organizing an adequate directory 
of housing, apartments, rooms, etc. 

The initial duties of a Civil Defense Informa- 
tion Center would include: 

1. Preparing the community for the emer- 

gency. 
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2. Directing activities of civilians during an 
actual military attack or on account of the 
effect of sabotage. 

3. Advising persons displaced because of at- 

tack as to where appropriate housing may be 

obtained. 

4. Coordinating the community’s health and 

welfare agencies for the carrying out of an 

effective program of services to civilians, per- 
formance of which would be allocated to the 
various agencies and committees which had 
been established. 
_HousinG FAacivities 

With the rapid expansion of defense industries 
in certain areas and the development of mass 
military activities and training in others, the prob- 
lem of providing adequate housing and boarding 
facilities, both for transients and new residents 
who will remain members of the community for 
the duration of the defense program, is critical. 
Such organizations as the Travelers’ Aid Associa- 
tion, the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Y.M.H.A., Na- 
tional Catholic Charities (through local relief or- 
ganizations), Salvation Army, Girls’ and Boys’ 
Clubs, and other existing organizations in the 
community have no doubt established registers of 
boarding houses, rooming houses, and sometimes 
even apartments, from which they can advise in- 
quirers concerning suitable arrangements for tran- 
sients or semi-permanent housing and boarding. 
Local real-estate boards and real-estate agencies 
usually maintain registers of available properties 
for rent and sale. 

A housing committee representative of these or- 
ganizations plus the public welfare agencies should 
organize a consolidated register of these various 
indices and arrange for its maintenance in current 
effectiveness. It might reasonably be expected that 
the housing committee would maintain its regis- 
ters at the point selected for the operation of the 
Civil Defense Information Centers for the pur- 
pose of seeing that persons needing housing ac- 
commodations may readily obtain the most suit- 
able quarters available. 

As the emergency develops it may be necessary 
for the housing committee actually to’ solicit 
throughout the community in order to develop 
availability of quarters not ordinarily utilized for 
renting and boarding purposes. 

It is obvious at this time that many thousands 
of women will be required to man necessary indus- 
trial and commercial establishments. Some of 
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these women have never been employed before. 
Others are being recalled to employment formerly 
familiar and for which they are trained. Thou- 
sands of such women will not be available for 
employment unless suitable arrangements for car- 
ing for their children during the hours when they 
must necessarily be away from home are provided 
by the community. The primary problem is to 
counsel with parents and to provide for the care 
of children who are too young to attend school or 
who, although older, must be provided with a 
warm lunch, after-school recreation, safety and 
supervision until the parents return home at the 
conclusion of their day at work. Because of the 
necessity of twenty-four hour production in many 
defense industries it may well be necessary to pro- 
vide twenty-four hour services for young children, 
Most cities have established day nurseries, but of 
course the facilities and staff required in normal 
times will have to be greatly enlarged. 

In order to supply the necessary trained volun- 
tary workers in numbers sufficient to cope with the 
problem as it develops, it will be urgently neces- 
sary to organize training courses in child care in 
most communities. 

The United States Children’s Bureau has pre- 
pared an outline of a basic course for child care 
volunteers. Personnel which can be recruited from 
among existing public and private welfare agen- 
cies can participate in conducting such courses and 
in organizing and directing the entire undertaking. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

The vocational program for national defense 
training which provides training for workers in 
the defense industries is organized throughout the 
United States under the Office of Education of the 
Federal Security Agency, and is usually decentral- 
ized through the State Department of Public In- 
struction and thence to local educational institu- 
tions. Courses in trades for young people who 
attend school during the day are provided in exist- 
ing vocational schools and in some high schools. 
Courses in adult education of various types are 
given as part of the regular public school program. 
The public school personnel has also participated 
in organization of Red Cross training centers for 
first aid and nursing aid. The public school pro- 


gram also includes courses in nutrition. 

The Federal Government, operating largely 
through the Office of Civilian Defense and the 
Security Agency, will undoubtedly take the lead in 

(Continued on page 91) 
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A “Working Model” State Constitution 


New Edition of Model State Constitution Contains Many Significant 
Advances, While Reaffirming Basic Features of Earlier Texts 


By Wivsert L. HINDMAN 


Department of Political Science, University of Southern California 


Two years of work, the National Munic- 
ipal League’s Committee on State Govern- 
ment has completed the fourth edition of the 
Model State Constitution. Although the latest 
revision contains a number of significant advances, 
it retains and thus simply reaffirms support of 
many basic features of the earlier texts. 

Throughout its development, beginning in 1921, 
the Model State Constitution has been erected upon 
four major premises concerning the requirements 
of modern democratic government. The first of 
these cornerstone principles is that individuals in 
public service should possess ability of the high 
professional type which unites efficiency with in- 
tegrity. A second need is to construct the ma- 
chinery of government according to a pattern 
which will facilitate, rather than obstruct, the oper- 
ation of official competence. In addition, it must 
be recognized that adequate power is essential 
to the proper exercise of each governmental func- 
tion. And finally, while power should be allocated 
in sufficiency, it must also be channelized and re- 
strained by reasonable legal and political controls. 

The new edition of the Model State Constitu- 
tion embodies a number of practical devices for 
the effective realization of these four objectives 
in the States. 

The principle of professional competence is 
most obviously incorporated into the Model State 
Constitution by the article which places all state 
workers, including legislative and judicial em- 
ployees, under a personnel system administered by 
a department of civil service. Local units must 
also employ proper personnel methods, and the 
merit principle is extended specifically to the 
selection of election officials. 

Ability is sought, however, on a broader basis 
than this. An extremely short ballot is proposed, 
achieved by the usual method of eliminating elec- 
tive offices and staggering elections. Only the 
Governor, the Chief Justice of the state court 
system, and members of the legislature are elected. 


While this is done partly in the interest of mana- 
gerial efficiency, equally important is the supposi- 
tion that it will facilitate the elevation of superior 
men to public office. 

To secure an electorate capable of employing 
wisely its simplified but vital responsibility under 
this short ballot, the article on suffrage and elec- 
tions contains the usual qualifications for voting, 
and also requires an ability to read and write 
English. To enforce these restrictions, and to 
weed out those who might pervert the electoral 
process from a rational to a commercial activity, 
a system of permanent registration is established, 
and specific disqualifications for bribery and other 
corrupt practices are included. Absentee voting 
and registration is permitted, and use of voting 
machines is encouraged. 

The Model State Constitution continues to rec- 
ommend a unicameral legislature selected by pro- 
portional representation. The prestige of mem- 
bership in such a body should be considerable, and 
the basis of representation is designed to make the 
legislature more truly a cross-section of the public 
on whose behalf state policy is being formulated. 

While salaries are not finally arrived at in this 
constitution, adequate remuneration is clearly con- 
sidered important in attracting qualified individ- 
uals to government service. It was agreed in com- 
mittee deliberations that a major improvement in 
this respect would be achieved if legislators were 
to be paid at least $4,000 a year, and preferably 
$7,500 to $8,000 or even more. This would also 
imply an increase in the salaries of Governors in 
most States. 

Unique to American practice is the proposal 
that in the unified court system the Chief Justice, 
popularly elected for an eight-year term, be given 
the power of appointing all other judges. His 
selection, however, is confined to a panel of nomi- 
nees proposed by the judicial council. Assuming 
the desirability of an appointive judiciary, it may 
be pointed out in support of this procedure that 
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a Chief Justice elected primarily for this responsi- 
bility, and checked by the nominating power vested 
in the judicial council, may well be expected to 
do a better job than can be performed by the Gov- 
ernor, who is plagued by a host of other adminis- 
trative, legislative, and political responsibilities. 

Not only should attention be given to the selec- 
tion of persons with exceptional initial qualifica- 
tions, but substantial provision should also be made 
to supply this expert personnel with continuous in- 
formation and technical assistance. Of particular 
value in this field are two councils—legislative 
and judicial—which are established chiefly as re- 
search and investigating agencies, although each 
is given a limited rule-making power to supple- 
ment and round out certain of the broad policies 
laid down by the legislature. Similar in function 
is the preparatory commission which is to be 
created prior to each constitutional convention in 
order to gather materials for the use of the dele- 
gates. Another position in this category is the 
proposed administrative manager of state affairs. 
This officer, with adequate staff support, is to as- 
sist the Governor with the increasingly difficult 
work of administrative supervision. 


IMPROVED MACHINERY 


As a basic step in streamlining the structure of 
government, the Model State Constitution con- 
tinues to make the Governor genuinely the chief 
executive of the State, all other administrative 


cially when efforts are made to cooperate with 
sister States or with the Federal Government. 

As has been indicated, the Model State Con- 
stitution continues to recommend greater centralj- 
zation of authority in the hands of the Governor, 
to enable him to exercise in fact the leadership 
expected of him by the public. In addition to giy- 
ing the Governor wide powers of appointment, 
and budget control supported by the item veto, he 
is also given a seat in the legislature, though with- 
out vote. The Governor also has the power to 
require submission to popular referendum of any 
bill failing of passage, a substantial increase in his 
legislative influence. 

The legislature is given the usual grant of power, 
but specific permission is included for the delega- 
tion of legislation, “provided a general standard of 
principle has been enacted to which such delegated 
legislation shall conform.’ Moreover, a new publi¢ 
welfare article has been added which states clearly 
the legislature’s capacity—and obligation—to pro 
vide essential social services in such fields as public 
health and relief, housing, conservation, and edu 
cation. 

An ultimate power is vested in the publie 
through the self-executing procedure for calling 
into operation the constituent process. The ques- 
tion of whether or not a constitutional convention 
is to be held must be submitted to the people at 
least every twenty years, or oftener at the dis- 
cretion of the legislature. 


ledders being appointed. Structural integration in R ; : civ 
the judicial system is similarly achieved by unify- ESTRAINTS ON POWER 


ing all agencies into one General Court of Justice The guarantees of the Bill of Rights are con- , tar 


with executive leadership vested in the Chief Jus- _ tinued and strengthened, one important addition | Ju 

tice. being the right of labor to bargain collectively. | Go 
The legislature is small, unicameral, and is set As a protection against abuses, the legislature is 

up on the assumption that lawmaking should be a __ prohibited from making any irrevocable grant of Fa 

continuous process. Thus at least four legislative _ special privileges or immunities which might inter- fre 

sessions a year are provided, to make possible the _fere with its power to act in the general welfare. ter 

development of a more substantial and orderly However, the usual list of guarantees is qualified rea 


program than is now achieved during the brief 
and chaotic biennial sessions common to most 
States. This would effectively coordinate legisla- 
tive policy with administrative and judicial activi- 
ties throughout the year. 

Local units of government are given precise 
home rule guarantees, but the power of the legis- 
lature to alter boundaries, or to consolidate or 
abolish local units, is clear. Moreover, handicaps 
to intergovernmental relations on all levels are 


by the specific reminder to the citizen that “These 
rights carry with them certain corresponding 
duties to the State.” 

Fiscal controls are provided through orderly 
budgetary procedures, and by the independent 
post-audit. The legislature is to appoint an auditor 
of state accounts, and it is also to provide for 
examination by qualified auditors of the accounts 
of local units and of public utilities owned by such 
civil divisions. 


It is believed that the Constitution will operate gra 
(Continued on page 92) I 


eliminated in a special article intended to solve 
difficulties now encountered in many States, espe- 
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Oregon Prepares for War Emergencies 
Civilian Defense Officials in Oregon Realize 


Need for Utilizing All Existing Agencies 


By JERROLD OWEN 


Coordinator, Oregon State Defense Council 


Captain William Rogers (right), United States Army, who was 

assigned to the Oregon State Defense Council for training work, 

explains the construction of a German magnesium bomb (model) 
to Governor Charles A. Sprague. 


a organization of civilian defense in 
Oregon—defined here as preparedness of 
civilians to such a degree that they will be able 
to care for themselves without hindering the mili- 
tary prosecution of the war—had its inception in 


June, 1941, under the leadership and direction of 


Governor Charles A. Sprague. 

Feeling that Oregon, together with the other 
Far Western States, was vulnerable to attack 
from forces in the Far East, the Governor de- 
termined, first, to build up a defense organization 
ready to function at a moment’s notice, and, sec- 
ond, to make certain that it should be devoid of 
all politics. 

A State Advisory Council was selected, com- 
posed of men and women from every section of 
the State, representing veteran and patriotic or- 
ganizations, labor, industry, educators, agricul- 
ture, etc. On the advice of this Council, headed 
by Ress McIntyre of Portland as Chairman, and 
Mrs. H. D. Peterson of Dallas as Vice-Chairman 
in charge of women’s activities, the statewide pro- 
gram was begun. 

Men and women from all walks of life, of 
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every political faith and religious creed, were 
joined together in preparations for their own de- 
fense when Governor Sprague called on the county 
judges of the State—36 in all—and requested 
that they act as ex-officio chairmen for the purpose 
of organizing county defense councils. The Gov- 
ernor requested each county judge to select men 
and women for the county defense council who 
would represent all interests in the county. 

Provision was made for the election of a county 
chairman, vice-chairman, and coordinator, the 
latter to carry on the detailed work of the council. 
Each county council was charged with the respon- 
sibility of enlisting a volunteer personnel to carry 
out the various defense operations. In many coun- 
ties and cities, existing disaster relief groups were 
merged into the new organization. 

Arrangements were made for the formation of 
the Oregon Civil Reserves, later to become known 
as the Citizens Defense Corps, forming a reser- 
voir of enrollees, from which persons were drawn 
to serve in various units, such as auxiliary police 
and firemen, air raid wardens, aircraft observers, 
nurses aides, bomb squads, demolition and clear- 
ance crews, road repair crews, fire watchers, medi- 
cal disaster relief, and so forth. 

In order to conserve funds and avoid confusion, 
the Governor utilized existing agencies under func- 
tional divisions in the formation of the Oregon 
State Defense Council, including the State Police, 
the State Highway Commission, the State Board 
of Health, the Oregon Economic Council, the 
State Public Utilities Commissioner, the State For- 
estry Department, and many other state, public, 
and private organizations. To aid in providing 
training for auxiliary police, instructors were fur- 
nished by the Oregon State Police, and the State 
Fire Marshal provided instructors to assist fire 
chiefs in training members of the fire-fighting 
reserves. 

Under Mayor Earl Riley of Portland, a city 
defense council had already been appointed and 
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was expanded immediately to embrace all of Mult- 
nomah County. Arthur L. Fields of Portland 
was selected as Chairman, with Frank L. Shull, 
chairman of the board of county commissioners, 
as Vice-Chairman. As coordinator, Battalion 
Fire Chief Edward L. Boatright was chosen, with 
Burton L. Walrad, Jr., as deputy coordinator for 
the area outside the city of Portland. 

About a year ago, with a nucleus of 103 men, 
a disaster relief unit, composed of members of 
veterans’ organizations, had been formed in Port- 
land, under the direction of Police Captain John 
J. Keegan. This first group was trained to become 
instructors and soon was out training others, until 
the units grew to 1500 men. 

After Pearl Harbor, Mayor Riley issued a call 
and designated Captain Keegan as Colonel of the 
Veteran Guard and Patrol. Seven districts were 
designated, and within a month’s time more than 
5,000 men had enlisted and 3,500 had completed 
the authorized training course. 

Stress was laid throughout Oregon on the early 
formation of protective groups. Existing Amer- 
ican Legion disaster relief units as well as those 
formed by other veterans’ organizations and the 
American Red Cross were invited to, join the 
civilian defense movement. 


OBSERVATION Posts ESTABLISHED 


During late summer and early fall, west of the 
Cascade range, observation posts were established 
from which volunteer workers—when war came— 
would remain constantly on the alert for enemy 
war planes. Air Raid Warning Control centers 
were established under the direction of the Second 
Interceptor Command and in late October, with 
562 posts manned, it was determined to stage a 
three-day air maneuver to test the observers, cul- 
minating in a blackout of the entire area. 

The night of October 31 was chosen for the 
trial. There were many who scoffed at the idea 
and termed it “just plain foolishness,”” but never- 
theless practically all of the western section of the 
State went black for fifteen minutes. 

Not only was the trial blackout surprisingly 
successful, but after Japan’s dastardly attack on 
Pearl Harbor, when it became necessary to have 
all-night blackouts throughout western Oregon for 
a number of days, the experience gained through 
the test blackout proved invaluable. 

In practically every county, protective units 
were given preliminary training, but in the last 
few weeks a new training program has been in- 
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augurated. With the aid of an army officer, g 
graduate of the Civilian Protection School at 
Edgewood Arsenal in Maryland, Jack Hayes 
deputy state fire marshal, recruited a number of 
men. All of them have taken courses in chemical 
warfare, and have been and are still conducting 
schools for instructors. These instructors, in turn, 
will conduct classes in each county, in the hope 
that within a reasonably short time large forces 
of trained men will be ready to cope with any 
emergency. 


OTHER PHASES OF THE PROGRAM 


While emphasis has been laid on the organiza. 
tion of civil defense in Oregon, other phases of 
the program such as recreation, consumers’ inter- 
est, physical fitness, women’s participation, nutti- 
tion, etc., have not been neglected. As a result, 
throughout the State, both in the target area and 
in the vast reaches of eastern Oregon, a long-range 
program has been built, ready to meet war con- 
tingencies and their aftermath. 

At present there are 110,690 persons enrolled 
in civilian defense in Oregon, with 64,259 assigned 
to duty. There are more than 800 observation 
posts established, of which 550 in western Oregon 
are manned and in operation continuously, day 
and night. 

‘rom the day the United States engaged in war 
until shortly after the first of the year, a beach 


patrol was maintained along the entire Oregon | 
coast. This patrol was composed of members of 
American Legion posts in coast cities who organ- 
ized shifts insuring a 24-hour watch, through rain 
and storm. No pay, a tough assignment, but not 
a murmur of complaint. 

This was only one group, for throughout west- 
ern Oregon men, and women too, scanned the | 
skies for aircraft, telephoning to a filter center of 
the Second Interceptor Command whenever an 
airplane, regardless of type, was seen, and report- | 
ing the type, approximate height and direction. | 
Many of these observation posts are located im 
such remote spots that it has been necessary to | 
send in crews to remain for a week at a time—all 
of this service without compensation of any kind. 

True, all has not been operated without some 
difficulties, some misunderstandings. But the or | 
ganization of civilian defense in Oregon has 
brought evidence of the desire on the part of a 


large group of patriotic men and women to sacfi- ¢ 
fice to the utmost in order to insure the protection | 

(Continued on page 93) | 
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Post-War Planning Objectives 


National Resources Planning Board Sets 
Forth A Program for the Coming Year 


HE RECENT wide attention paid to the post- 
war planning activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to the expression of the “New Bill of 


. Rights” as post-war objectives had its inception in 


a report by the National Resources Planning 
Board transmitted to the Congress by President 
Roosevelt on January 14. Said the president on 
that occasion : 


Plans and programs to win the war and to win 
the peace must grow out of our common national 
purpose and with democratic participation in 
planning by all of us. Through efforts to state our 
objectives and public discussion of their merits, 
we play our parts as free citizens. In that spirit, | 
am transmitting herewith for the information of 
the Congress the “Development of National Re- 
sources—Report for 1942,” prepared by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, continuing the 
series begun last year and establishing the custom 
of an annual planning report as a companion 
document to the Budget of the United States. 
The National Resources Planning Board, as the 
planning arm of my Executive Office, is charged 
with the preparation of long-range plans for the 
development of our national resources and the 
stabilization of employment. At my direction, it 1s 
correlating plans and programs under considera- 
tion in many Federal, State, and private organiza- 
tions for post-war full employment, security, and 
building America. 


While the report covers all phases of the Board's 
activities—planning in war-time and for after the 
war, reporting trends of income, employment, and 
business activity, planning for federal and non- 
federal public works programs, and development 
of planning policies in the broad functional fields 
of land use, water resources, transportation, en- 
ergy resources, youth and welfare 
of planning for the post-war period were empha- 
sized in the attention given the document by the 
press. Such emphasis is the natural result of the 
Board's concentration of its energies on post-war 
planning, in keeping with its directions from the 
President. 


the problems 


Post-War PROBLEMS 


“National Resources Development—Report for 
1942” outlines the broad objectives of post-war 


planning for full employment, higher living stand- 
ards and economic security. 

Stressing “a greater freedom for the American 
people” as the ultimate aim of all post-war plan- 
ning efforts, the Board—in its introduction to the 
report—says: “Great changes have come in our 
century with the industrial revolution, the rapid 
settlement of the continent, the development of 
technology, the acceleration of transportation and 
communication, the growth of modern capitalism, 
and the rise of the national state with its economic 
programs. Too few corresponding adjustments 
have been made in our provisions for human free- 
dom. In spite of all these changes, that great mani- 
festo, the Bill of Rights, has stood unshaken for 
one hundred and fifty years. And now to the old 
freedoms we must add new freedoms, and restate 
our objectives in modern terms. 

“Freedom of speech and expression, freedom 
to worship, freedom from want, and freedom 
from fear, these are the universals of human life. 

“Any new declaration of personal rights, any 
translation of freedom into modern terms appli- 
cable to the people of the United States here and 
now must include : 

1. The right to work, usefully and creatively 
through the productive years; 

2. The right to fair pay, adequate to command 
the necessities and amenities of life in exchange 
for work, ideas, thrift, and other socially valuable 
service ; 

3. The right to adequate food, clothing, shelter, 
and medical care ; 

4. The right to security, with freedom from 
fear of old age, want, dependency, sickness, unem- 
ployment, and accident ; 

5. The right to live in a system of free enter- 
prise, free from compulsory labor, irresponsible 
private power, arbitrary public authority, and un- 
regulated monopolies ; 

6. The right to come and go, to speak or to be 
silent, free from the spyings of secret political 
police ; 

7. The right to equality before the law, with 
equal access to justice in fact; 

8. The right to education, for work, for citizen- 
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ship, and for personal growth and happiness ; and 

9g. The right to rest, recreation and adventure ; 
the opportunity to enjoy life and take part in an 
advancing civilization.” 

Specific approaches to the realization of the 
“Nine New Freedoms” have been outlined by 
the Board: 

“In accordance with the needs and the decisions 
the American people have already made on the 
maintenance and extension of personal freedom, 
security and opportunity, the central objectives of 
post-war planning may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. We must plan for full employment, for 
maintaining the national income at 100 billion 
dollars a year, at least, a point we shall reach 
before 1944, rather than to let it slip back to 8o, 
or 70, or 60 billion dollars again. 

2. We must plan to do this without requiring 


work from youth who should be in school, the 


aged who should be relieved if they wish it, and 
women who choose to make their contribution in 
the home, and without asking anyone to work 
regularly in mines, factories, transportation or 
offices more than 40 hours a week or 50 weeks 
a year, or to sacrifice the wage standards which 
have been set. 

3. We must plan to decentralize post-emer- 
gency activities as far as possible; to use to the 
utmost our system of modified free enterprise 
with its voluntary employment, its special reward 
for effort, imagination, and improvement, its elas- 
ticity and competition; and to advance coopera- 
tively under national and governmental leadership. 

4. We must plan to enable every human being 
within our boundaries to realize progressively the 
promise of American life in food, shelter, clothing, 
medical care, education, work, rest, home life, 
opportunity to advance, adventure, and the basic 
freedoms. 

5. We must plan to make Up-Building Amer- 
ica the keynote of the post-war program, including 
both development of our national resources adding 
to the National Estate, and the service activities 
which will increase the vitality, health, skill, 
productivity, knowledge, and happiness of the 
American people, and thus together end unem- 
ployment and add to our wealth and well-being.” 

The Board is not depending on itself alone 
for success in reaching the post-war goals. It has 
already begun to serve as a clearing-house for the 
ideas and plans of public and private agencies; 
it is working with the many other federal depart- 


ments that have tackled the particular phases of 
the problem; it is cooperating with the Board of 
Economic Warfare and the Department of State 


WaAR-TIME PLANNING 


The Board, reporting on its war-time planning 
activities, has pointed out that a singleness of 
purpose, labeled “winning the war,” has demon. 
strated that we Americans can organize our te. 
sources and that the American genius for an in. 
terest in planning is still effective. Some of the 
specific projects related to the war effort now 
under way are reported on as follows: 

“The National Roster of Scientific and Special. 
ized Personnel, which is operated as a joint project 
with the Civil Service Commission. The purpose 
of the Roster is to facilitate the wise use of a 
limited supply of specialists by the Army and 
Navy, other government agencies engaged di 
rectly in war work, private industrial work, and 
fundamental research and education. The work 
is under the directorship of Dr. Leonard Car. 
michael, President of Tufts College, and a group 
of advisors designated by various research and 
scientific councils. The Roster has been developed 
rapidly through questionnaires circulated by use 
of the facilities of the professional societies, and 
directly from the office established at the Civil 
Service Commission. 

“Industrial Location: New war industries . .. 
have raised numerous questions as to the wise 
location of these plants. The Board has collected 


materials which would aid in the wise location | 


of these industries. Liaison is maintained with 
the Plant Site Committee in the Office of Produc- 
tion Management and through this relationship 


comments and materials on specific projects are 


made available.” 


At the same time that the staff is advising as | 


to immediate actions, a long-range study of the 
problems involved has been under way with par 


ticular reference to the strategic points when and | 
where forces determining industrial location can 


be influenced. 


“Transportation: Materials from the Board's | 


major study of Transportation Policy have proven 
useful to various defense agencies dealing with 
the pressing problems of transport during the 
emergency. The Board's earlier investigations of 
needed rolling stock and locomotives have beef 
followed up and the results made available to 
appropriate officials. Data collected on pipe lines, 

(Continued on page 94) 
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THE STATES IN THE VICTORY PROGRAM 


Curb on Tire Thieves 


WHEN, WITH the recent federal rationing order, rubber 
tires assumed a hitherto undreamed-of value, the tire 


thief became America’s most hated criminal. Realizing — 


the need for prompt and stringent action in cases of 
tire theft, many state legislatures are considering 
measures which would exact heavy penalties for this 
type of offense. Kentucky, Illinois, Maine, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina 
and Virginia all have such legislation pending. The 
Kentucky proposal would raise the maximum prison 
sentence from one to five years, in addition to the 
present maximum fine of $2,000. A New York bill 
would require a maximum sentence ‘of seven years and 
a fine of $1,000; another ‘would require a five-year 
sentence. A proposal before Mississippi's legislature 
would make tire theft grand larceny, while Illinois’ 
special session is considering a bill to make tire stealing 
a felony punishable by one to 10 years in prison. 


State Employees Buy Defense Bonds 


STATE EMPLOYEES in Alabama, New York, Vermont 
and Virginia recently received announcement that pay- 
roll deduction plans had been established in their States 
to facilitate the purchase of Defense Savings Bonds. 
In New York alone, some 60,000 persons are affected. 
Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, Rhode Island and 
Washington are among the States which have had 
similar programs in operation for some time. 


Blood Bank 


MorE THAN 1,500 inmates of the Missouri State Peni- 
tentiary have volunteered as blood donors, under a re- 
cently established state “blood-bank” plan. The plan, 
similar to one being set up on a nation-wide basis, 
would insure a sufficiency of blood for transfusions to 
men wounded in action, as well as for persons injured 
in civilian disasters. 


Children of Defense Workers 


AccorpING to reports from the State Defense Council, 
Connecticut will be one of the first States to receive 
grants under the Lanham Act to provide daytime care 
for small children, and thus enable a substantial num- 
ber of mothers to take jobs in war-order factories. The 
plan is designed particularly for women who have been 
previously employed in industry, but who are now 
married and are prevented from returning to their 
former factory jobs because of family responsibilities. 
The services provided will include nursery schools, 


supervised playground activities, school lunches, after- 
school children’s groups in libraries and museums, 
play and project periods before and after school hours, 
visiting housekeeper and foster day care. 


Victory Gardens 


SINCE Last January, when Governor Griswold an- 
nounced the appointment of a special committee to 
supervise home gardening in Nebraska, most of the 
States have gotten solidly behind the Victory Garden 
campaign. This campaign, which is being promoted by 
the State Defense Councils, is a civilian defense move 
designed to encourage the use of home-grown vegetables 
by individual families, thus relieving transportation 
problems, and preventing shortages of certain vital 
foods. The promotion of home canning and preserving 
has a logical place in the program, especially in view 
of the difficulties faced by commercial canneries in 
obtaining tin supplies. Since many families will garden 
for the first time as a result of the Victory Garden 
campaign, informational material on. the care of 
gardens, control of insect pests, and, in season, on 
canning and storage of produce, is being made available 
to all participants in the program. 


Defense in the Virgin Islands 


RESIDENTS of the Virgin Islands, located on the edge 
of an enemy zone of operations in the Caribbean, are 
well aware of their critical position, according to re- 
ports by Governor Charles Harwood. Despite limita- 
tions in funds and facilities, civilian defense in the 
Islands has been organized with remarkable effective- 
ness. Blackout practices were begun as early as Sep- 
tember 18, and after Pearl Harbor all-night blackouts 
were staged without previous warning. In rural dis- 
tricts, where modern warning systems are not available, 
auxiliary firemen blow on conch shells to sound an 
alarm. 


Special Service to Governors 


IN ANSWER to the need for keeping the Chief Execu- 
tives of the several States well informed on the action 
of their fellow Governors in matters of wartime policy, 
the research division of the Council of State Govern- 
ments has inaugurated a new service. Mimeographed 
bulletins, circulation limited to governors, are issued at 
irregular intervals summarizing proclamations, state- 
ments, and administrative orders by the Governors 
pertaining to the war and the war situation in their 
States. Thus far, six editions of the bulletin have been 
circulated. 
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Pollution Control 
(Continued from page 80) 


anywhere in the nation. But others that appear 
to be potentially as productive are rendered barren 
by pollution. Commercial fishing flourishes in the 
lower tidal section of the river, yielding income 
that exceeds a third of a million dollars annually. 
In a few areas the taking of sea food is prohibited 
because pollution renders it unfit for human con- 
sumption. 

Nearly one-half of the basin has been cleared 
for farming, and farm income plays an important 
part in the basin’s economy. But soil erosion, due 
to improper agricultural methods, loads the 
streams with priceless top soil, increases the cost 
of water treatment, interferes with bathing and 
fish life, and necessitates costly dredging of navi- 
gation channels. The average annual rainfall of 
41 inches is adequate for farming without irriga- 
tion, and is normally well distributed. But occa- 
sional droughts severely deplete water supplies and 
intensify the effects of pollution. 


Main Sources OF POLLUTION 


Coal mines in the western counties yield the 
most valuable mineral product of the basin. But 
the acidity of streams receiving the mine drainage 
attest the discharge of over one hundred tons of 
acid daily, with resultant destruction of aquatic 
life and damage to structures exposed to the water. 

The potential hydro-electric power production 
of the basin has been estimated at three billion 
kilowatt-hours annually. The potential capacity is 
exceeded in very few of the drainage areas of the 
nation. The reservoirs and altered stream flow 
necessary to realize this possibility would change 
present pollution conditions, eliminating some and 
creating others. 

Although the sources of pollution are many and 
varied, only two areas present problems of real 
magnitude. In the upper section of the river, acid 
mine drainage, industrial wastes, and domestic 
sewage combine to tax seriously, for many miles, 
the natural purification capacity of the river. At 
the upper end of the tidal section, the sewage from 
Washington, and its surrounding metropolitan 
areas in Maryland and Virginia—the largest single 
source of pollution in the basin—enters the river. 
Fortunately, the amount of dilution available at 
this point is relatively great. 

Practical treatment methods that will solve 
most of these problems are known. The major 


obstacles to progress in pollution abatement are 
found in administrative, legal, and financial, rather 
than technical procedures. These can be overcome 
only through full cooperation among federal, state. 
and local authorities. For the purpose of insuring 
this cooperation, the Potomac River Conservaney 

District was created, and the Interstate Commis. 

sion on the Potomac River Basin was formed. 

The powers and duties of the Commission as stated 

in the Compact are: 

A. To coordinate, tabulate, and summarize techni- 
cal and other data on the pollution of the 
streams in the Conservancy District, the char- 
acter and conditions of such streams, and to 
prepare reports thereon. 

3. To supplement existing information and data, 
and to secure new data by investigations, 
analyses, or such other means as may be neces- 
sary to secure adequate information on the 
character and condition of the streams of the 
Conservancy District. 

C. To cooperate with the legislative and adminis- 
trative agencies of the signatory bodies, and 
with other interested commissions and similar 
organizations, for the purpose of promoting 
uniform laws, rules, or regulations for the 
abatement and control of pollution of streams 
in the said Conservancy District. 

1). To disseminate to the public information on 
the aims and purposes of the Commission, and 
on the harmful and uneconomical results of 
stream pollution. 

l:. To cooperate with other organizations en- 
gaged in fact-finding and research activities 
on the treatment of sewage and industrial or 
other wastes and to institute and conduct such 
research and fact-finding activities. 

l’. To make, and, if needful, from time to time 
to revise and recommend to the signatory 
bodies, reasonable, minimum standards for the 
treatment of sewage and industrial or other 
waste discharges into the streams of the Con- 
servancy District. 


No Powers OF ENFORCEMENT 


An interesting omission from the powers of the 
Commission is that of enforcement authority. The 
desirability of granting such authority to the Com- 
mission was discussed in great detail while the 
Compact was being drawn; but the final decision, 
wisely it is believed, was not to attempt to supet- 
impose the Commission upon the various federal, 
state, and local agencies already having jurisdic 
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tion in the basin, but rather to constitute it as an 
agency to coordinate activities of these authorities. 

This method of operation is further empha- 
sized under the articles of the Compact by which 

“The signatory bodies mutually agree to: 

“1 Faithful cooperation in the abatement of exist- 
ing pollution and the prevention of future pol- 
lution in the streams of the Conservancy Dis- 
trict. 

“5 The enactment of adequate and, in so far as 
is practicable, uniform legislation for the 
abatement and control of such pollution.” 


COLLECTION OF DATA 


At present the Commission is engaged in its 
first duty: that of collecting, tabulating, and sum- 
marizing technical and other data on the pollution 
of the streams of the Conservancy District and 
on the impact of pollution on the basin’s resources. 
The broad outline of the program to be followed 
is laid down in the Compact. Similar organiza- 
tions in other basins, with several years of expe- 
rience behind them, have filled in many of the 
details for their regions. But the problems of 
each basin are peculiar to it and must be attacked 
by methods adapted to local conditions. This is 
the task that the Commission faces with the full 
confidence that a solution will be found through 
the cooperation of all participating agencies. 

The first annual meeting, at which the current 
officers were re-elected for another year, was held 
in February of this year. The Commission at this 
meeting unanimously decided to utilize its facili- 
ties for coordination of the member bodies in a 
united attack on pollution problems arising from 
the war program. 


Community Agencies 
(Continued from page 82) 
providing federal support for emergency services 
of various kinds in the field of public health and 
public welfare. As these new services are decen- 
tralized to state and local communities, good ad- 
ministrative organization would seem to require 
that the existing agencies operating in allied fields 
be called upon for participation in the planning, 
organization and operation of these programs, 
utilizing volunteer personnel, properly trained and 
supervised, in order to provide the necessary tem- 
porary expansion. Any other approach will neces- 
sarily sacrifice time and neglect a substantial re- 
source of experienced and trained personnel at a 


STATE 


time when the most effective use of available man- 
power is a desperate need. It is to be hoped that 
this blunder will be avoided. 

The offices of the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation are in constant touch with state and local 
welfare authorities. This Association has informa- 
tion on the current practice and experience in 
various places. Its advice has been made available 
to federal agencies largely through committees of 
administrators and the staff of the Association. A 
clearance service is maintained, especially for state 
and local officials who wish to avail themselves of 
the experience and procedures in other States or 
communities. 

A member of the APWA staff spent 6 months 
in Great Britain and has published several reports 
on the welfare and health services at work in a war 
economy. 

The Committee on War Services of that same 
Association is studying ways and means to make 
the maximum application of the country’s welfare 
experience in the total effort to protect people 
from the dangers and effects of enemy attack and 
strengthen their will to support the government in 
an all-out program. 


Legislative Sessions 
(As of March 10, 1942) 


Now Meeting 


Regular Sessions Convened 
January 6 

Special Sessions 

Recent Adjournments 

Regular Sessions Convened Adjourned 
Kentucky...... March 3 

Special Sessions 
California?. .... December 19..... January 22 
es December 18..... January 15 
ee January 12....... January 24 
Massachusetts .. January 26....... January 31 
Michigan?,.....January 19....... January 24 


1. Recessed February 17 to March 9g. 

2. Second special session—met January 17, ad- 
journed January 18. 

3. Second special session—met February 9g, ad- 
journed February 27. 
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Model State Constitution 
(Continued from page 84) 


to increase public approval of the government, but 
the ultimate democratic check of the initiative and 
referendum is nevertheless made available to the 
voters both for statutes and for constitutional 
amendments. 

“Yes, but is it practical ?”’ is the blunt challenge 
which any so-called “model” -political proposal 
must face. In response to this it may be said that 
while the entire Model State Constitution may not 
be applicable in every respect to all the States, 
nevertheless no very substantial modification would 
be required to make it work in any State. And 
while care should be taken to observe that many 
of the provisions of this documenf are closely 
interrelated, still a great many proposals could be 
taken out singly for useful adoption by particular 
States. 


MopIFICATION IS NECESSARY 


It must be emphasized that no State could adopt 
the Model State Constitution without at the same 
time retaining some part of its own traditional 
constitution. For while the term “Model” may 
suggest that this is something dreamed up by a 
group of what Tammany’s Plunkitt used to call 
“College professors and philosophers who go up 
in a balloon to think,” a great part of the docu- 
ment is actually drawn directly from existing state 
constitutions. The social welfare provisions, for 
instance, may at first glance appear to be some- 
what “radical” in that they go considerably beyond 
the guarantees in this field that are to be found 
in the basic laws of most States. Yet these sections 
were drawn almost entirely from the New York 
and Massachusetts Constitutions. 

This same realism is to be found throughout 
the entire work. The Bill of Rights contains 
guarantees which, for the most part, are found 
in every State. The merit principle for state and 
local employment, the executive budget, appoint- 
ment of judges, the unicameral legislature, judi- 
cial and legislative councils, effective home rule, 
the initiative and referendum—these are but some 
of the features of current constitutions which are 
simply endorsed and commended to the attention 
of States where such provisions do not now exist. 

It may safely be said that the Model State Con- 
stitution is most forthright not in what it contains 
but in what it excludes. Tortuous articles fixing 
county boundaries and county seats, or dealing 


extensively with education, corporations, debts, 
taxes, and highway routes are not to be found 
here, for this document attacks directly the weak. 
nesses which have led to the inclusion of so many 
of these details in state constitutions. 

Such articles largely reflect public mistrust jp 
the ability and even the integrity of state officials, 
The Model State Constitution proposes to restore 
confidence by providing competent and _ trust 
worthy personnel, functioning as part of an eff. 
cient public service machine. Under such a govern. 
ment, it is assumed, it will not be necessary to 
inflate the constitution with a mass of material 
of a statutory character. This is really the most 
significant implication of the Model State Com. 
stitution, and to the extent that such an achieve. 
ment appears Utopian, the reader may, perhaps, 
inquire as to his own evaluation of the prospects 
of democratic institutions in the States. 


NEW GOVERNOR 


WHEN, AT the death last February of Governor J. 
EK. Harley, President Pro Tem of the Senate R. M. 
Jefferies was elevated to the governorship, South 
Carolina had its third chief executive within a 
period of less than six months. Governor Harley, 
as Lieutenant Governor, had succeeded Burnet R. 
Maybank, when the latter was elected to the United 
States Senate. 

Governor Jefferies has, in addition to his work 
as an educator and editor, held public offices in 
South Carolina since 1913, the year of his admis- 
sion to the bar. In 1926 he began his first term 


as State Senator, to which office he has been re | 


turned at every election since, three times without 
opposition. 


SECRETARIES OF STATE 


MEETING IN WASHINGTON, D. C., Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 15th, the Executive Committee of the Na 
tional Association of Secretaries of State accepted 
the invitation of Hon. Thomas E. Jones, Secre- 
tary of State of Maryland, to hold the Associa- 
tion's Twenty-fifth Conference in Baltimore 
between the 21st and the 30th of July, 1942. 


Hon. Thad Eure, President of the National ‘ 


Association, was designated by the Executive 
Committee as liaison officer to work with. the 
Office of Civilian Defense in connection with 
problems of concern to the Secretaries of State 
in the present emergency—particularly with re 
spect to the Secretaries’ capacity as custodians of 
original documents in each of the 48 States. 
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Oregon Prepares 
(Continued from page 86) 


of their fellow citizens and their own protection 
in the event bombs should fall. 

An example of spontaneous response given to 
a call to duty came when Frank Bane called on 
Governor Sprague for organization of tire-ration- 
ing boards through the state and county defense 
councils. County defense chairmen were asked to 
submit names of men and women to serve on 
these boards. Instruction blanks and other vital 
literature did not reach the Governor’s Office until 
New Year’s Day. A large staff was recruited 
quickly in order that this first portion of supplies 
might be sent to the then-forming boards imme- 
diately. So busy was the force on that New Year’s 
Day that the writer was not even able to stop long 
enough to give ear to the vitally important broad- 
cast of the football game in which Oregon State 
College captured the Rose Bowl classic by defeat- 
ing the mighty team of Duke University! 

Five field men from Veteran’s State Aid Com- 
mission were assigned to special duty to aid in the 
organization of the rationing boards as well as to 
assist the county defense councils. -Reports indi- 
cate that the rationing boards are now functioning 
in Oregon in the same manner as long-established 
organizations. 


How about the cost of all this? Of necessity, . 


costs have been held to a minimum. To carry on 
the civilian defense work on the state level, the 
State Military Department provided $25,000. ‘This 
sum is nearly exhausted and additional funds will 
be necessary. Many counties and cities have pro- 
vided funds in their budgets and in some counties 
financial campaigns of one kind or another have 
been carried on. In some instances, individuals 
have donated to the defense effort. 


CouNCIL STAFF 


From July 1, 1941 until shortly after the decla- 
ration of war, the State Office of Civilian Defense 
was carried on by two persons, the coordinator and 
a secretary. ‘hen an assistant was installed in the 
office, together with a stenographer-clerk. Help 
has been given generously by many state agencies, 
but the administrative details have been carried 
on by the coordinator and his staff. 

As the means of familiarizing every person in 
the State with ‘“‘what to do in the event of an 
emergency’? Governor Sprague has had prepared 
a 24-page booklet that will be distributed through 


county defense councils to every home in the State. 
This illustrated booklet covers all subjects essen- 
tial to civilian defense and explains what should 
be done by a person at home or on the streets in 
the event of an air raid. The manner in which 
to combat various types of bombs and methods 
of protection under gas attack is explained. Basic 
first-aid instructions together with information of 
every description concerning how persons should 
act in an emergency—all checked ‘and double- 
checked by competent army and civil authorities— 
will serve as a handbook for the people of Oregon 
throughout the war period. 

With federal, state, county, and municipal agen- 
cies all cooperating, with citizens giving freely of 
time and talent, it is believed that Oregonians will 
meet the emergency calmly and efficiently when or 
if enemy bombs drop on the Pacific Northwest. 


TAXATION OF TIRE 
RENEWAL 


E1cut States which usually rely heavily on sales 
tax revenues have made special rulings on taxa- 
tion of tire renewing—including retreading, re- 
capping and topcapping tires, the Federation of 
Tax Administrators announced recently. In levy- 
ing the sales tax on a repair operation involving 
charges for both service and materials, two meth- 
ods are used. The first is to tax the sale of mate- 
rials to the repairman as a final sale for consump- 
tion; the other, to tax the sale to the consumer 
—in this case the car-owner. Here the tax may 
be laid either on the value of materials only, or 
on the total charge, which includes both materials 
and service. 

Of the eight States, Illinois will tax the sale of 
materials to the processor who renews the tires. 
In this case the gross receipts from sale of the 
renewing service to the car-owner are not taxable. 
California, Kansas, Missouri, Ohio, South Da- 
kota and Wyoming tax only the value of materials 
in the sale to the tire owner, but do not tax that 
part of the receipts which is charged to services. 
New Mexico levies a tax on the full sale price to 
the tire-owners. 

The other of the 22 States with sales taxes have 
more general statutory provisions or administra- 
tive rulings which seem to be applicable to the 
sale of tire renewing. They govern repair work in 
general, such as half-soling of shoes, wherein the 
materials and services are similar tc those used in 
tire renewal, and are taxed accordingly. 
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Post-War Planning 
(Continued from page 88) 


tankers and tank cars have been used in studies 
of petroleum transportation. 

“Community Problems Arising Out of Federal 
Defense Activities: To aid in solving these prob- 
lems, the Board has assigned technical consultants 
through state planning boards to work with local 
defense and planning bodies. The consultants 
assist in getting ‘stop-gap’ zoning and platting 
regulations adopted, in preparing plans for com- 
munity development which will contribute to the 
future welfare of the community, and in adjust- 
ing new housing and new facilities to both the 
emergency and long-range development of the 
area. 

“This work has been particularly useful in 
relation to the expenditure of $150 million which 
the Congress appropriated for community facili- 
ties in defense areas. 

“The Board’s consultants and field office staffs 
have provided information and advice on the rela- 
tion of Defense Public Works Projects to com- 
munity plans in efforts to assist the Federal 
Works Agency in the selection of the most needed 


‘ 


projects. 

“Through a similar arrangement with the Office 
of the Defense Housing Coordinator, proposals 
for defense housing are reviewed by the Board's 
field staff. 

“At the instigation of the joint Army and 
Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation, 
members of the Board’s staff have cooperated in 
efforts to provide adequate building, sanitary zon- 
ing, and platting regulations in the vicinity of 
Army cantonments and defense industries. 

“In cooperation with the Coordinator of Health, 
Welfare, and Recreation, the regional representa- 
tives of that office and the regional officers and 
consultants of the Board are developing joint 
reports on social, economic and physical planning 
problems in critical defense areas. 

“Conservation of Cultural Resources: A special 
committee has been established to work out plans 
for the protection of the cultural treasures of the 
Nation in war-time. Should books, records, works 
of art, and buildings remain accessible, or should 
they be moved? These and similar questions are 
under active investigation. 

“Supply, Priorities and Allocations Board and 
Economic Warfare Board: Members of the Board 
and a staff official have been designated for liaison 
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purposes with these agencies. Other types of 
cooperation are in process of development. This 
is of special importance in view of the inevitably 
close relationship between economic defense in in. 
ternational fields and the development of national 
planning. 

“Public Construction Trends: The Board jg 
required by law to report from time to time to the 
President on the trends of construction. To assist 
coordination of construction activities, a bulletin 
of Federal Construction Projects is issued at fre. 
quent intervals. 

“Economic Reporting: One of the regular actiyi- 
ties of the National Resources Planning Board js 
the regular study of trends in national income, 
employment, and consumption. These statements, 
prepared under the direction of Congress, in the 
Federal Employment Stabilization Act, have a 
direct bearing on a variety of aspects of the de- 
fense and war plans.” 

Pusiic Works PLANNING 

Part II of the report is devoted to setting forth 
the problem, the general progress, and the activity 
in the field of public works. The Six-Year Pro- 
gram of Federal Public Works, for which the 
soard is responsible, under the provisions of the 
Federal Employment Stabilization Act of 1931, 
is included. 

With the outbreak of war, on top of intensive 
defense preparations, the problem of public works 
planning in 1941 became a very different matter 
from what it was as recently as a year ago. The 
shift in the public works objective from that 
of providing employment for those experiencing 
distress in a depressed economy to that of further- 
ing the defense of the nation is a change of major 
magnitude. It has required a correspondingly 
drastic change in the principles governing the 
administration of public works activity. It has 
demanded an entirely new set of criteria to govern 
decisions as to what projects are to be undertaken. 
The criteria to be observed are these: 

1. In choosing public works projects for prose- 
cution during the war, that they should contribute 
as much as possible to the central objective of the 
national effort, winning the war. 

2. In a time of shortage of labor and mate- 
rials, the greatest possible use should be made of 
existing facilities. 

3. In any time of shortage, whether the short- 
age is attributable to the war or any other cause, 
a maximum of social benefits should be derived 
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from the materials and labor to be devoted to 
public works jects. 

4. In a time of shortage the establishment 
of minimum standards of public service has a 
ereater claim on available materials and labor than 
y He the establishment of refinements or luxury 
levels of service.” 

As for criteria for a public works program 
after the war, the report says this: 

“As the Board has already pointed out, the 
focus of our planning for the post-war period 
is full employment, full utilization of our national 
resources. A broad program of building public 
works must be an important part of our plan. 
Through public works underdeveloped areas of 
our country are stimulated toward greater produc- 
tivity ; commerce and industry are facilitated ; life 
and property are made more secure in the city and 
on the farm, metropolitan civilization is made pos- 
sible. Through the process of building them, em- 
ployment is created, industrial production brought 
about, and the circulation of the income stream is 
aided. 

“The task of making our Nation the land we 
intend it to be is an enormous one. Our cities 
are badly down at the heel and need rebuilding, 
our transportation system requires modernization, 
much of our population needs to be rehoused, our 
polluted streams must be cleansed, our fertile lands 
saved from destruction. These are but a few of 
the things we need to do, but a few of the public 
works projects for which we must plan. 

“But a public works program is but one ele- 
ment in our total plan. There are other programs 
as well if we are to achieve our aim of maintain- 
ing high national income. .... It must be flanked 
by programs designed to call forth the maximum 
of effort by private industry, programs of social 
insurance and programs of public assistance. And 
all these programs must be related so that a proper 
equilibrium is achieved in the high-income econ- 
omy for which we plan. However, we set as our 
aim that the economy will provide work for all 
those willing and able to work.” 


FUNCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT POLICIES 


Prepared for the Board by various staff groups 
and consultants, a number of policy papers in 
functional fields constitute Part III of the report. 
The fields covered are indicated by the subject 
headings : 

1. Policy Considerations in Industrial Location 
2. Transportation Problems and Development 
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Planning for Utilization of Special Skills 
Energy, Production and Man-Power 
Evaluation of Public Works for Land Protec- 
tion, Development and Use 
6. Water Plans for Drainage Basins 
7. Urban Conservation and Development 
8. Planning for Social Security 
g. Post-War Planning for Children and Youth 
The Board’s report points out that the above 
fields are only some of the fields in which sound 
bases for policy are developed. In fact, they are 
those in which the Board, through its staff and 
consultants, has already done exploration work 
with the purpose of developing broad outlines of 
policy framework on which plans and programs 
for national resources can be built. Many other 
fields remain to be explored and similar statements 
developed covering them. 


STATE SALARY INCREASES 


THE RAPIDLY rising spiral of living costs has 
called for the consideration of possible upward 
revision of salaries for state employees by the 
legislatures of a number of the States which are 
meeting in regular session this year. Massachu- 
setts has temporarily increased the salaries of 
certain of the officers and employees in the serv- 
ice of the Commonwealth, to be effective as of 
February 1, 1942. In Maine, bills have been 
introduced which would raise the salaries of 
county officials, police, and the Attorney General, 
due to the increased work necessitated by the 
present war emergency. In New York State, in- 
creases in salaries for the state police have been 
proposed in one Assembly Bill, while a second Bill 
provides for adjustments in the salaries of state 
civil service employees. This latter bill would - 
automatically increase salaries by 10% for every 
15% increase in living costs. A bill is also pend- 
ing in Virginia which would provide for a tempo- 
rary addition to the regular cash compensation of 
all state officers and employees. Research con- 
cerning the increased cost of living on a nation- 
wide basis is being carried on at the present time 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
The national index at which these agencies arrive 
is based of course on an average of figures taken 
in all of the large cities of the nation. Indicative 
of the rapidity with which the index shifts is the 
fact that the Bureau of Labor Statistics now 
publishes its report monthly, rather than quarterly. 
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THEY SAY 


Delaware Defense Policy 


Governor WALTER W. Bacon has submitted a six-point 
program to the superintendents, presidents of boards, 
and administrators of all state and local government 
agencies containing suggestions for the guidance of 
their fiscal policies during the present defense emer- 
gency. 

The program calls for giving priorities to activities 
which will best promote defense work: postponement of 
non-defense public works; maintenance of essential 
public facilities in good condition, simplification of 
specifications, and development of Cooperative buying 
arrangements; planning of postwar activities; applica- 
tion of all available revenue to retirement of debt and 
safeguarding and preservation of essential activities in 
order that the state and local governments may con- 
tinue in their vital role as basic service institutions in 
a free democracy. 

Governor Bacon in his letter explains the program 
was received from the Council of State Governments. 

Wilmington (Delaware) Journal 


The Governor’s Defense Plans 


A GREAT DEAL of planning for civilian defense has been 
done as though air raids were a brand-new form of 
warfare and as though the Battle for London had 
never been fought. This cannot be said of the recom- 
mendations made to the Legislature by Governor Leh- 
man. His message shows that he has been a careful 
student of the literature on air raids and their effect 
upon civilian life. In drafting his recommendations he 
has not hesitated to draw heavily from the lessons Great 
sritain learned through bitter experience. 

Quite soundly, Governor Lehman observes that what 
is good enough in peacetime will not do at all in a time 
of grave emergency. He proposes, therefore, to put 
an end to part-time direction of civilian protection and 
to voluntary cooperation. Local directors would be 
full-time paid officials under the State Defense Council. 
Most important of all, perhaps, is the recommendation 
that the State body be given authority to command 
obedience by subordinate units, which in turn would 
be given power to order compliance by volunteer agen- 
cies and local public officials, who would be removable, 
upon charges after a hearing, if they failed or refused 
to execute orders. In this way Governor Lehman seeks 
to place ultimate authority for the protection of civilians 
where it belongs—in the hands of those responsible for 
protecting them. 

While the Governor remarks that he is not “‘clairvoy- 
ant,” he still seems to have been able, by looking into 
the past in Europe, to see pretty far into the future. Not 
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only does he ask for legislation providing for uniform 
State-wide legislation covering air raid precautions ang 
penalties for violations, but he foresees the need of 
cutting across municipal and county lines for fire-fight. 
ing and water supply. As a means of conserving ryb. 
ber, he advocates a forty-mile speed limit 

New York Times 


Reasons for Lower Speeds 


Tue Governors of all States have been asked by the 
Council of State Governments to have the speed limits 
on their highways reduced to conserve rubber and pro- 
mote safety. 

Cooperation by the States in this matter might con- 
tribute considerably to the conservation and defense 
efforts. The double purpose of reducing speeds is clear, 
In the first place, if the number of accidents can be cut 
by slower speeds there will be less call for replacement 
parts, for the labor that goes into repairs, and for new 
cars. Since there are going to be fewer and fewer new 
cars on the roads, any appreciable reduction in acci- 
dents would make a definite contribution. Every time 
a car is damaged beyond repair it creates a demand 
for a new car which may not be available, or for a used 
car, the like of which will become scarcer. 

In the second place, any appreciable saving of rub- 
ber will help the government, the army and navy, and 
incidentally the car owner. If the life of tires and tubes 
can be lengthened by driving 30 miles an hour instead 
of 50, or 35 instead of 60, there is good reason for the 


state authorities to wage a campaign for lower speeds, | 


either by education or by compulsion. Perhaps enforce- 


ment would be necessary ; education would be preferable. | 


There is also the factor of manpower for defense in- 
dustry, and monetary loss. Every time there is a seri- 
ous accident, unnecessary waste results. Money must 
be spent which might otherwise go into defense chan- 
nels such as in bonds and stamps. And if a defense 
worker is among the injured it means the loss of one 
more worker who is badly needed these days. 

Raleigh News and Observer 


Nation Cooperates 


AFTER PLANNING a meeting in Washington of the Gov- 
ernors of the 48 States and the territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, the President called off the meeting when 
it became evident such a gathering was a waste of time 
and energy. The chief executive found that all Gov- 
ernors were in close communication with each other 


and cooperating to the limit on all matters relating to 
the national defense and civilian morale. 
Jay Franklin in We The People 
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People 


State Rationing Administrators 


State or Territory 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 


FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 


IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 


LOULSIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 


MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH DAKOTA 
OHLO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 


VERMONT 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


Name 


Houston Cole 
Ernest Gruening (Governor) 
J. H. Calvert 

Robert P. Hall 


Paul B. d’Orr 
Wilbur Newton 
Chester Bowles 
James L. Luke, Jr. 


Walter C. Sherman 
T. M. Forbes 


C. Anderson 
Henry Pope, Jr. 


J. D. Strickland 

Robert B. Adams 

Jeff A. Robertson 

Adj. General John A. Polin 


U.S. Goodman 
Capt. Wilbur H. Towle 
Louis C. Burr 


Henry Parkman 


Arthur H. Sarvis 
Theodore Driscoll 
W. A. Chichester 
James A. Potter 


Tom D. Caverly 
Grant L. MeFayden 
Art F. Revert 
Charles H. Barnard 


Robert W. Johnson 
Ss. M. Graf 
Maurice F. Neufeld 


Theodore 8S. Johnson 


Fred Krause, Jr. 
H. T. Beckmann 
Bert McDonel 
O. L. Price 


T. Elmer Transeau 
Fernandez Garcia 
Edward T. Hogan 
J. G. MeMaster, Jr. 


Guy Harding 

Major General Lytle Brown 
Mark McGee 

Gus P. Backman 


Fred 8. Brynn 

Charles Harwood (Governor) 
Genera! J. Fulmer Bright 
Floris Nagelvoort 


Carl G. Bachmann 
Don T. Allen 
George O. Houser 


Address 


City 


300 Dexter Ave. 


State Capitol 
State Chamber of Commerce 


210 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
505 Gas & Electric Bldg. 

30 Oak Street 

843 King Street 


318 Tallahassee Administration Bldg. 


940 Citizens & Southern National 
Bank Bldg. 


800 Bannock St. 
188 W. Randolph St. 


612 Board of Trade Bldg. 
708 Crocker Bldg. 

801 Harrison St. 

New State Capitol Bldg. 


State Capitol 
Camp Keyes 
203 Calvert Bldg. 


20 Somerset St. 


609 Capitol Savings & Loan Bldg. 
500 Minnesota Bldg. 

State Highway Department 

State Office Bldg. 


State Capitol 

1305 State Capitol Bldg. 
Box 930 

State House 


114th Infantry Armory 
Box 1018 
112 State St. 


Faircloth Hall, East Edenton St. 


Room G4, State Capitol Bldg. 
101 N. High St. 

$17 State Capitol Bldg. 

Room 405, Fenton Bldg. 


State Capitol 

+ Allen St. 

103 Grosvenor Bldg. 
210 Palmetto Bldg. 


125 Sioux 

State Capitol 

Box K, State Capitol 
Box 1829 


State House 
Charlotte Amalie 
1201 East Broad St. 
1156 Stuart Bldg. 


State Capitol 
110 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
State Capitol 


Montgomery 
Juneau 
Phoenix 
Little Rock 


Los Angeles 
Denver 
Hartford 
Wilmington 


Tallahassee 


Atlanta 
Boise 
Chicago 


Indianapolis 
Des Moines 
Topeka 
Frankfort 


Baton Rouge 
Augusta 
Baltimore 
Boston 


Lansing 
St. Paul 
Jackson 
Jefferson City 


Helena 
Lincoln 
Reno 
Concord 


Trenton 
Santa Fe 
Albany 


Raleigh 
Bismarck 
Columbus 


Oklahoma City 
Portland 


Harrisburg 
San Juan 
Providence 
Columbia 


Pierre 
Nashville 
Austin 

Salt Lake City 


Montpelier 

St. Thomas (Island) 
Richmond 

Seattle 


Charleston 
Milwaukee 
Cheyenne 
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